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Our  Advance  From  Appomattox 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

GENERAL  LEE  was  one  of  the  few  men  who 
have  lived  whose  greatness  and  glory  cul- 
minated with  defeat  and  who  won  from  disaster 
the  ever  deepening  love,  the  ever  rising  reverence, 
of  mankind.  I  say  he  was.  He  is.  His  character 
and  his  qualities,  which  are  the  essentials  and  the 
realities  of  a  man,  live. 

As  those  who  knew  and  followed  him  in  his  life- 
time die,  the  hosts  of  those  who  know  and  love  him 
multiply  continually.  With  his  body  resting 
quietly  in  its  humble  grave  in  a  little  Virginia  town 
these  thirty-six  years,  his  fame  spreads  more 
widely.  As  immediate  personal  recollection  of  him 
recedes  along  the  ever  lengthening  vista  of  time 
and  becomes  dim  and  misty,  the  world  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  dead  republic  for  which  he  fought 
learns  him  more  intimately,  feels  more  strongly  the 
power  of  his  sublimity.  As  the  serene  white  light 
of  history  shines  upon  him  more  clearly,  and  more 
brightly,  it  shows  him  rising  ever  higher  and  more 
majestic,  and  reveals  to  humanity  that  one  of  its 
highest  ideals  is  realized ;  one  of  its  noblest  concep- 
tions is  personified;  its  foremost  hero  and  gentle- 


man  presented  to  it  in  this  beaten  leader  of  a  van- 
ished army,  this  baffled  hope  of  a  country  stricken 
from  the  map,  and  now  but  a  loved  name  and  a 
cherished  memory. 

As  Lee  is  among  the  few  who  from  defeat  and 
disaster  have  grown  to  glory  ever  increasing,  so  the 
people  whom  he  led  and  whose  old  ideals  his  life 
expressed,  are  conspicuous  in  history,  in  marching 
from  surrender  to  conquest ;  in  coming  through  hu- 
miliation to  victory;  to  dazzling  achievement 
through  subjugation.  The  South  has  marched 
straight  over  stone  strewn  roads  and  towering  ob- 
stacles from  Appomattox  to  Empire. 

During  weeks  of  early  spring  time  weather  in 
that  fateful  year  of  1865  the  roads  were  crowded 
with  men  wearily  plodding  to  distant  homes — men 
who  were  ragged  and  ill-fed,  war-worn  and 
weather-beaten ;  the  valiant  units  of  peerless  armies 
overcome  and  disintegrated.  Behind  them  lay 
glory  veiled  in  cloud,  and  hope  smitten  down;  and 
they  faced  doubt  and  desolation.  Each  man  car- 
ried a  sore  and  anxious  heart  beating  high,  throb- 
bing for  the  fierce Jrjoy  of  battle  and  confident  of 
conquest. 

Some  of  the  homes  to  which  thoughts  and  foot- 
steps turned  when  the  last  gun  had  been  stacked 
and  the  last  flag  furled  were  humble  and  remote; 


some  stately  and  formerly  the  centres  of  bounti- 
ful and  princely  hospitality;  some  but  heaps  of 
ashes,  and  all  were  in  the  shadow  of  fear  for  the 
future  and  in  the  very  grip  and  bitterness  of  pov- 
erty. Yet  to  each  of  these  homes — in  the  lonely 
mountains,  along  the  coasts  or  plains,  in  city,  vil- 
lage and  hamlet — each  man  returning  from  the  war 
bore  with  him  a  purpose  and  an  inspiration. 

General  Lee  did  not  need  the  stern  discipline  of 
the  army  or  the  activities  of  war  to  exact  obedience 
from  those  who  followed  him.  His  spirit  pervaded 
his  camps.  The  mightiness  and  the  beauty  of  his 
soul  were  felt  and  shared  regardless  of  distance  or 
difference  in  military  rank.  These  men  continued 
to  be  Lee's  men  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  Lee's 
soldiers.  They  bore  home  with  them  his  pure  cour- 
age, his  deathless  faith,  his  calm  but  indomitable 
determination  that  for  the  South  defeat  should  not 
mean  despair,  and  disappointment  should  not  bring 
with  it  ruin  and  obliteration. 

At  Spottsylvania  the  Texans  sent  "Lee  to  the 
rear"  and  by  the  power  of  their  love  for  Lee  burst 
through  smoke  and  with  bullets  crowding  the  air 
swept  over  the  tangled  field  of  the  Wilderness. 
Lee  was  sent  to  the  rear  at  Appomattox,  but  Lee's 
men  and  Lee's  women  have  come  steadily  forward 
against  dangers  such  as  never  before  threatened  an 


established  civilization,  through  tangles  of  perplex- 
ities and  problems  such  as  never  before  confronted 
and  bewildered  a  people.  The  sons  and  the  grand- 
sons, the  daughters  and  the  grand-daughters  of 
Lee's  men  and  Lee's  women  have  continued  the  ad- 
vance steadily.  We  people  and  pupils  of  Lee  have 
done  work  his  soul  would  exult  to  look  upon.  The 
waste  places  have  been  built  up.  The  barren  and 
fallow  fields  have  been  made  to  yield  boundless 
wealth  and  ever  increasing  power.  From  ashes  and 
death  and  desolation  Lee's  people  in  Lee's  land 
have  established  life  and  growth  and  not  only  a 
smiling  and  peaceful  prosperity  but  commercial  su- 
premacy. 

No  time  could  be  more  appropriate  than  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  gentlemen,  for  some  recitation  of 
the  results  of  our  advance  from  Appomattox.  We 
have  overcome  obstacles  set  thick  and  deadly  before 
us.  We  have  made  our  foes  our  friends  and  cordial 
co-laborers.  We  have  taken  our  high  place  among 
the  mighty  people  of  whom  we  are  part  and  have 
proved  our  right  to  rank  with  the  noblest  of  them. 
Our  victories  are  expressed,  not  in  dismal  lists  of 
killed,  hurt  and  prisoners,  but  in  magnificent  totals 
showing  the  additions  we  make  annually  to  the 
country's  wealth ;  not  in  cities  ravaged,  but  in  cities 
built ;  not  in  trampled  fields  and  devastation,  but  in 


fields  made  to  bear  more  abundantly  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  in  idle  and  forsaken  ground  made  the  site 
of  industry  and  the  places  of  production. 

Before  the  wild  roses  of  the  summer  of  1865  had 
begun  to  spread  their  blossoms  above  the  fields 
where  the  bloody  banners  of  battle  waved  in  the 
spring,  Lee's  people  were  at  work.  The  feet  that 
had  tramped,  tramped,  tramped  while  the  boys  were 
marching,  and  had  borne  brave  men  onward  in  tu- 
multuous charges  toward  death,  were  patiently 
plodding  along  the  furrows  behind  the  plow.  The 
hands  that  had  drawn  swords  and  kept  muskets 
busy  were  planting,  earning,  building.  Food  was 
the  first  consideration,  because  famine  stood  gaunt 
at  every  door  and  in  many  sections  the  meal  bins 
had  been  scraped  and  the  corn  cribs  emptied  to  feed 
the  troops  at  the  front  or  the  families  of  the  soldiers 
at  home.  Yet  even  in  1865-6  we  produced  2,261,000 
bales  of  cotton,  and  by  1871,  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  calamitous  process  of  reconstruction,  we  gave 
the  world  more  than  four  million  bales,  although 
six  years  before  we  had  hardly  a  dollar  or  a  seed, 
an  animal  or  a  tool  or  a  dust  of  fertilizer  to  begin 
with. 

In  the  season  of  1879,  when  the  last  of  the  alien 
State  Governments  had  been  overthrown  and  order 
had  been  conquered  from  social  and  political  chaos, 


the  South  produced  a  cotton  crop  of  5,074,155  bales, 
valued  at  $250,000,000.  For  1906  the  value  of  the 
cotton  crop  is  placed  at  $650,000,000,  an  increase  of 
$400,000,000  in  the  same  territory,  an  increase  of 
160  per  cent,  while  the  population  increased  but 
60  per  cent  in  the  Cotton  States,  showing  an  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  cotton  produced  to  the  indi- 
vidual of  66  2/3  per  cent. 

The  cotton  mills  in  the  United  States  last  year 
consumed  approximately  5,000,000  bales  of  cotton, 
or  as  much  as  the  entire  cotton  crop  produced  in 
1879,  and  the  value  of  our  exports  of  raw  cotton 
for  the  past  season  is  placed  at  more  than  $400,- 
000,000.  The  crop  of  1879,  with  which  this  com- 
parison is  made,  was,  at  that  time,  the  largest  the 
South  had  ever  raised,  the  production  having  more 
than  doubled  in  the  preceding  ten  years,  or  since 
1869,  when  the  total  crop  was  2,366,467  bales. 

The  mere  recitation  of  these  results,  however, 
does  not  impress  the  average  mind.  People  of  this 
age  are  too  accustomed  to  thinking  in  millions  to 
be  easily  awed  by  figures. 

I  ask  you  to  dwell,  however,  for  a  moment  upon 
the  remarkable  fact  that  the  cotton-growing  States 
of  the  South  have,  during  the  past  six  years  re- 
ceived for  their  cotton  approximately  thirty-three 
hundred  million  dollars,  or  more  than  the  aggregate 


value  cf  the  cotton  crop  for  the  preceding  tenyears. 
This  means  that  the  cotton  crops  raised  in  the 
Southern  States  during  these  last  six  years  have 
exceeded  in  value  the  total  product  of  all  the  gold 
mines  of  the  world  from  the  discovery  of  America 
up  to  the  year  1850. 

Each  cotton  crop  since  1900  has  exceeded  in 
value  the  greatest  crop  raised  prior  to  that  year. 
The  South  is  now  an  empire  to  which  we  may  say 
that  practically  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  tribu- 
tary and  more  or  less  dependent, — not  for  a  lux- 
ury, or  a  thing  that  can  be  easily  dispensed  with, 
but  for  one  of  the  chief  necessities  of  life. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  con- 
sequences which  would  ensue  if  the  people  of  the 
South  should  decide  for  only  one  year  to  grow  no 
more  cotton  than  enough  to  supply  their  own  im- 
mediate requirements,  and  not  export  a  bale.  As 
the  South  now  produces  three-fourths  of  all  the 
cotton  raised  in  the  world,  it  follows  that  about 
three-fourths  of  the  cotton  mills  of  the  world  would 
have  to  cease  running  and  begin  to  rust.  Ten  mil- 
lion people  in  the  British  Isles,  it  is  said,  derive 
their  support  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  cot- 
ton industry.  These  gigantic  armies  of  workers 
would  be  brought  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  The 
industries  of  Great  Britain  would  be  paralyzed,  and 
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economists  admit  that  a  period  of  general  industrial 
depression  and  financial  panic  would  probably  en- 
sue more  severe  than  any  recorded  in  the  past  in 
any  country.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  imagination  to 
realize  the  conditions  of  misery,  want  and  naked- 
ness which  would  come  with  the  civilized  world 
shut  off  from  its  supply  of  American  cotton.  Cloth- 
ing would  be  scarce ;  the  ships  that  ply  the  seas 
would  be  without  canvas  for  sails,  armies  would  be 
without  tents,  the  great  drygoods  stores  whose 
merchandise  is  mainlv  cotton  fabrics  would  have  to 
close  and  their  emoloyees  would  join  the  throngs 
of  the  idle. 

Keep  before  you  the  fact  that  the  people  who 
would  be  the  least  of  all  affected  by  such  condi- 
tions would  be  the  Southern  people.  On  their  own 
soil  they  can  raise  every  other  crop  which  they  may 
need  to  suDDly  them  with  food  or  vesture,  and 
funds  for  living,  quite  as  easily  as  the  farmers  of 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana  or  Illi- 
nois, who,  with  an  abundance  of  corn  and  wheat 
and  wool,  have  never  yet  raised,  or  attempted  to 
raise,  a  pound  of  cotton. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain  know  all  this.  They 
are  well  aware  of  the  fearful  losses,  the  demoraliza- 
tion and  starvation  which  would  inevitably  follow 
in  the  wake  of  a  cotton  famine.    Therefore  it  is  that 
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the  English  Government  has  for  the  past  fifty  years 
periodically  taken  alarm  and  agitated  the  question 
of  opening  new  cotton  fields  in  other  countries,  so 
as  to  mitigate  to  some  extent  England's  depend- 
ence upon  our  Southern  cotton  fields.  At  a  con- 
ference recently  held  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Lon- 
don, attended  by  the  Premier  and  other  leading 
members  of  the  British  Cabinet,  this  subject  was 
discussed  with  great  earnestness.  It  was  stated 
there  that  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  was  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  about  a  half  a  million  bales 
a  year,  and  it  was  declared  that  even  a  shortage  of 
25  per  cent  in  the  cotton  suooly  would  mean  a  loss 
to  British  industries  of  a  million  and  a  half  to  two 
million  dollars  a  week.  Thus,  it  is  for  patriotic,  as 
well  as  commercial  reasons,  that  the  countries  of 
Europe  renew  from  time  to  time  the  extraordinary 
but  futile  efforts  which  thev  have  been  making 
during  the  last  fiftv  years  to  develoo  a  suooly  of 
cotton  in  other  portions  of  the  globe.  The  sugges- 
tion has  been  made,  and  is  being  seriously  dis- 
cussed in  English  oaoers,  that  a  sufficient  amount 
of  English  caoital  should  be  invested  in  lands  in 
the  Southern  States  to  secure  the  raising  of  at  least 
3.000  000  bales  a  vear  for  the  English  mills.  In 
1905  Great  Britain  imported  4,407.000  b?les  of  cot- 
ton, while  the  value  of  the  manufactured  cotton 
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goods  which  that  country  exported  is  placed  at 
more  than  $447,000,000. 

The  South  is  now  producing  approximately  three 
times  as  much  cotton  as  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined, and  the  proportion  of  the  world's  supply 
produced  in  the  Southern  States  is  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing. 

There  is  produced  in  the  whole  of  Egypt 
scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  the  cotton  produced 
in  Texas,  and  the  production  of  cotton  in  Egypt  is 
practically  stationary,  last  year's  production  there 
being  considerably  below  the  average  for  the  pre- 
vious three  years.  There  is  produced  in  the  whole 
of  India  scarcely  more  than  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  of  that  production  more  than  one-half  is  con- 
sumed locally,  leaving  but  a  limited  supply  for  ex- 
port. 

The  advantages  which  we  possess  over  Great 
Britain  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  are  unde- 
niable and  will  be  still  further  emphasized  with  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  putting  us  in  close 
touch  with  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and 
the  Orient,  where  our  markets  are  constantly 
widening.  A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  January  5,  1907,  on  the  Lan- 
cashire cotton  trade  illustrates  the  opportunity  for 
development  which  we  have  when  it  points  out  that 
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during  the  year  1906  there  have  been  put  to  work, 
organized  and  placed  under  construction  and  pro- 
jected in  England,  new  spinning  mills  which  will 
contain  8,026,356  spindles,  or  three-fourths  as  many 
spindles  as  there  are  today  in  all  the  Southern 
States.  Surely  if  the  world  is  increasing  its  demand 
for  cotton  goods  at  that  rate,  we  are  in  the  best 
possible  position  to  participate  in  the  great  demand 
and  to  supply  it. 

The  development  of  the  cotton  milling  industry 
in  the  Southern  States  since  the  year  1900  has  ex- 
ceeded all  hopes  or  dreams.  The  increase  from 
1900  to  1906  in  the  number  of  spindles  is  reported 
by  as  recognized  an  authority  as  the  Manufacturers' 
Record  of  Baltimore,  to  be  5,018,000 — this  increase 
alone  being  approximately  three  times  as  great  as 
the  total  number  of  spindles  in  operation  in  the 
South  in  the  year  1890,  only  sixteen  years  ago, 
while  the  capital  invested  in  cotton  mills  is  now 
reported  at  $230,000,000,  against  $60,000,000  in 
1890. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  most  ardent  friend  of  the 
South,  the  most  optimistic  believer  in  its  possibil- 
ities, would  scarcely  have  dared  predict  the  results 
in  material  development  which  we  have  accom- 
plished. 

Four  years  of  bloody,  wasting  and  destructive 
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war  had  been  followed  by  nearly  ten  years  of  plun- 
dering, wilder  and  grosser  and  more  reckless  than 
any  conquered  people  ever  suffered ;  of  blundering, 
blind,  fanatical  experiments  in  government  of 
which  the  people  of  the  South,  of  both  races,  were 
the  helpless  victims.  In  1860  the  cotton-growing, 
slave-owning  States  contained  1,065,000  men  of 
producing  age.  Nine  hundred  thousand  of  these 
fought  against  the  Union  armies,  whose  enlisted 
men  numbered  2,800,000.  Of  the  Confederate  sol- 
diers 300,000,  one-third,  were  killed,  died  or  disap- 
peared under  the  ominous  report  of  "missing"  at 
the  roll-calls  after  the  battles.  The  bulk  of  the 
South's  property,  her  individual  bases  of  credit, 
was  destroyed  by  proclamation  at  one  stroke  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  pen.  Untold  millions  of  her  long  accumu- 
lated wealth,  invested  in  Confederate  securities, 
vanished  with  the  Confederacy. 

The  land  lay  wasted  and  barren,  stock  was  de- 
stroyed, not  even  tools  to  work  with  were  left. 
Cities  were  heaps  of  ruins,  fields  were  overgrown 
in  weeds  and  undergrowth.  Yet  the  Confederate 
veteran,  hobbling  patiently  on  his  unaccustomed 
crutches  or  trying  to  guide  a  worn-out  army  mule 
and  a  broken  plow  with  his  one  remaining  arm, 
had  to  pay  his  full  share  of  taxes  to  the  general 
Government  and  contribute  to  the  pension  of  his 
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prosperous  and  victorious  opponent;  to  pay  taxes 
to  his  State  Government,  ever  increasing  its  extor- 
tionate demands;  to  face  the  problem  of  educating 
his  own  children  and  the  children  of  four  million 
freed  slaves,  and  to  meet  forty  per  cent  interest  on 
the  money  he  might  be  able  to  borrow  on  his  pos- 
sible crop  to  secure  the  means  to  make  it.  More 
than  this,  he  had  to  reorganize  his  civilization,  to 
meet  a  thousand  new  and  hard  conditions,  to  re- 
construct society  and  politics,  to  learn  a  new  life 
and  new  conditions,  and  to  do  it  all  in  the  face  of  a 
general  Government  which  did  not  understand 
him  or  his  troubles  or  purposes,  and  of  carpet-bag 
State  Governments  intent  only  on  repressing  him 
and  draining  him  to  the  last  drop  of  his  agonized 
possibilities. 

The  pages  of  history  present  no  parallel — no  in- 
stance of  any  conquered  people  subjected  to  the 
hardships  and  difficulties  which  were  thrust  upon 
our  Southern  people  in  the  dark  and  hopeless  years 
of  reconstruction  which  followed  the  Civil  War. 
Four  million  former  slaves  were  turned  loose,  and 
the  reins  of  government  placed  in  their  hands,  by 
majority  rule,  protected  and  encouraged  by  Federal 
bayonets.  Neither  the  Persians  after  Alexander's 
conquest  of  the  East,  nor  Rome  after  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  had  laid  waste  the  Eternal  City,  nor  the 
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countries  of  Europe  after  the  Napoleonic  conquest, 
were  called  upon  to  face  the  appalling  burden  of 
government  by  former  slaves,  so  recently,  so  very 
recently,  emerged  from  absolute  barbarism.  We 
are  told  that  there  are  still  in  the  South  old  black 
men  and  women  whose  memory  takes  them  back  to 
their  early  life  in  the  jungle,  and  I  have  heard  my 
father  tell  of  an  old  slave  on  his  grandfather's  plan- 
tation who  knew  the  choice  cuts  of  the  human  car- 
cass as  a  result  of  her  early  cannibal  life  on  the 
African  coast.  Mighty  Rome  did  not  recover  in 
a  thousand  years  from  the  blow  when  struck  down 
and  ravaged  by  Alaric  and  the  northern  barbar- 
ians. Yet,  it  is  now  scarcely  forty  years  from  Ap- 
pomattox, and  the  South  has  regained  all  her 
losses  and  has  forced  her  way  triumphantly  for- 
ward to  the  very  foremost  rank  among  the  nations. 

Nothing  is  needed,  surely,  to  convince  the  world 
that  the  land  that  can  yield  restoration,  growth, 
power,  prosperity  and  supremacy  of  the  world's 
markets,  from  such  conditions  is  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  exhaustion. 

No  evidence  is  needed  to  give  assurance  for  our 
race.  It  came  through  two  centuries  and  a  half  of 
enervating  influences  of  slavery,  of  pastoral  pros- 
perity and  kindly  feudalism ;  through  four  years  of 
desperate  and  devastating  war;  through  ten  years 
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of  sorrow,  inexpressible  poverty,  humiliation,  doubt 
and  oppression,  with  work  to  do  such  as  no  people 
ever  had  to  do,  and  no  help  in  doing  it.  It  came 
through  all  these  varying  tests  and  trials,  tempting 
and  assailing  every  possibility  of  human  weakness, 
with  manhood  maintained,  with  standards  and 
ideals  held  high  above  all  the  reek  and  strain  of 
long  indolence,  or  carnage  and  affliction  and  fearful 
dangers,  with  civilization  untainted,  patriotism  pure 
and  strong,  courage  never  faltering. 

In  the  blood  of  these  people  the  seeds  of  coward- 
ice, treason  or  decadence  never  have  been  sown. 
Each  new  burden  was  carried  bravely,  with  smiling 
lips  and  fearless  eye  and  faces  turned  ever  to  the 
roads  leading  upward — how  steep  and  how  far  they 
seemed — and  toward  the  light  of  the  morning — 
how  wan  and  distant  it  gleamed  then !  Each  new 
horror  and  danger  and  difficulty  was  faced  daunt- 
lessly  as  became  the  begotten  by  lions  of  lions' 
mates. 

Sturdily,  steadily,  patiently  and  fearlessly  as 
Lee's  people  pressed  up  the  hill  and  broke  through 
the  smoke  cloud  on  the  heights  of  Gettysburg;  as 
they  burst  through  the  Wilderness  thickets  to  the 
salient  at  Spottsylvania ;  as  they  followed  to  the 
gloomy  glory  of  Appomattox,  Lee's  people  have 
pressed  and  striven  and  climbed  from  Appomattox 
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to  now,  and  are  through  the  clouds  and  toward  the 
crest,  in  the  full  glow  of  the  light,  marching  abreast 
with  those  who  were  victors  over  them,  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  former  enemies  in  strong  and  joy- 
ous emulation,  the  spreading  spirit  of  Lee's  heroism 
and  patience,  purity  and  splendid  purpose  and  man- 
hood, urging  all,  ennobling  all. 

Surely  nothing  more  than  the  bare  facts  of  his- 
tory are  needed  to  prove  that  such  a  people  on 
such  a  land,  a  land  yielding  such  results  and  a  peo- 
ple extorting  from  it  such  results,  are  invincible, 
and  that  we  have  no  need  to  fear  for  the  future ;  no 
need  to  fix  any  limits  to  our  expectations  of  wealth 
and  greatness. 

During  the  first  five  and  seventy  years  of  our 
national  life,  or  say  from  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  the  thirteen  original  States  until  1850, 
the  South  was  dominant.  In  the  executive  chair 
at  Washington,  on  the  bench  and  in  the  halls  of 
Legislature,  Southern  men  were  foremost.  Of  the 
first  twelve  Presidents  of  the  Republic  from  1789 
until  1850  seven  were  the  sons  of  one  Southern 
State — the  Old  Dominion — Virginia,  the  mother  of 
Presidents.  A  majority  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  during  these  years 
were  Southern  men;  and  more  than  half  of  the 
Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the 
same  period,  came  from  the  South. 
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Surely  it  takes  no  oracle  to  foresee  that  the  time 
is  now  hastening  on  when  the  South,  seated  on  the 
throne  of  greatness,  shall  again  hold  the  sceptre 
of  power  in  our  forever  united  country. 

I  have  no  wish  to  give  life  to  any  old  quarrels, 
to  arouse  the  memory  of  any  old  wrongs  or  to  pur- 
sue any  dead  men  in  their  graves.  It  is  in  no  un- 
kindly spirit  that  I  recall  some  of  the  hideous  mis- 
takes that  were  made  in  dealing  with  us,  which  all 
now  recognize.  I  concede  frankly  that  if  it  had 
been  Grant  instead  of  Lee  who  surrendered  at  Ap- 
pomattox, we  of  the  South  probably  would  have 
erred  in  dealing  with  the  North  as  the  North  did 
in  dealing  with  us — errors  of  long  hatred  intensified 
by  the  smell  of  the  blood  of  our  own,  of  old  and 
rooted  and  fortified  misconceptions  and  wrong  val- 
uations, of  honest,  intense  fanaticism  and  prejudice, 
of  greed  and  ambition  and  lust  suddenly  loosed 
and  regnant  by  the  demoralization  of  war  and  the 
opportunities  of  conquest  over  a  rich  soil  and  an 
obedient  or  helpless  population. 

It  is  necessary  and  right,  however,  for  us  to  re- 
assure ourselves  and  to  gather  for  ourselves  new 
inspiration  for  the  future  by  remembering  the  dark- 
ness and  the  dangers,  the  wideness  and  the  barren- 
ness of  the  wilderness  through  which  we  have  come 
to  conquest  and  realization. 
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Against  a  population  of  16,300,000  in  1880,  at  the 
close  of  the  dark  period  of  reconstruction,  the 
Southern  States  now  have  a  population  of  approx- 
imately 25,900,000,  with  a  constantly  diminishing 
proportion  of  blacks. 

Our  prodigious  increase  in  values  from  1900  to 
1906  is  shown  in  the  official  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty, which  has  grown  from  $3,000,000,000  in  1870 
and  $5,266,000,000  in  1900  to  $7,750,000,000  in  1906, 
an  increase  of  more  than  46  per  cent  in  six  years. 

The  progress  we  have  shown  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  effort  in  the  recent  past  provokes 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  Great  as  has  been  the 
development  of  the  United  States  in  the  past  few 
decades,  the  South  has  far  outstripped  the  rest  of 
the  country  in  relative  growth.  Our  agriculture 
shows  this.  Our  manufactures  proclaim  it.  Our 
mining  interests  emphasize  it.  Foreign  commerce 
asserts  it. 

The  figures  which  express  the  South's  advance  in 
these  four  great  departments  of  human  industry — 
agriculture,  mining,  manufactures  and  commerce — 
are  profoundly  eloquent. 

Ceres,  goddess  of  agriculture  and  plenty,  is  easily 
queen,  and  the  products  of  our  farms  and  gardens, 
which  in  1880  represented  the  gold  equivalent  of 
$660,000,000,  yielded  to  our  people  last  year  three 
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times  as  much,  or  two  thousand  million  dollars — an 
increase  from  1890  of  more  than  60  per  cent.  It  is 
said,  and  I  believe  correctly,  that  your  own  State 
of  Georgia  can  raise  within  her  borders  every  prod- 
uct which  is  grown,  to  any  important  commercial 
extent,  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  while 
our  Southern  States  taken  together  can  grow  any- 
thing produced  elsewhere  in  the  entire  world — the 
tea  of  China,  the  coffee  of  Brazil,  the  indigo  and 
rubber  of  Africa,  the  wine  of  France,  the  olives  of 
Italy,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  No  nation  upon 
the  earth  yields  a  product  for  export  approximating 
the  value  of  our  cotton.  It  brings  to  us  five  times 
as  much  as  coffee  carries  to  Brazil,  and  five  times 
as  much  as  tea  and  silk  combined  bring  to  China. 
In  fact,  the  total  value  of  all  the  tea  and  silk  ex- 
ported from  the  Chinese  Empire  is  not  quite  suf- 
ficient to  pay  China's  bill  for  the  manufactured  cot- 
ton goods  which  she  imports. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his  report  to 
Congress  a  few  weeks  ago,  made  the  declaration 
that  the  "National  welfare  has  been  promoted  by 
few  revolutions  in  agricultural  economics  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  has  been,  and  will  be,  promoted  by  ten- 
cent  cotton."  "The  greater  part  of  the  cotton 
planters,"  said  he,  "are  out  of  their  former  bondage 
to  future  maintenance,  and  they  are  paying  no  enor- 
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mous  rates  of  interest  for  advancements — rates 
which  we  estimated  fifteen  years  ago  to  average  40 
per  cent  a  year." 

The  products  of  our  forests  have  grown  from 
nine  and  thirty  millions  in  1880  to  more  than  250 
millions  last  year.  Southern  forests  are  now  the 
country's  main  reservoirs  of  timber,  and,  as  I  have 
stood  on  the  docks  at  Hamburg,  I  have  seen  navies 
of  merchantmen  arriving  loaded  down  with  the 
timber  which  our  Southern  lumbermen  were  ex- 
changing for  the  foreigner's  gold.  Our  plains  and 
pastures  and  the  blue  grass  meadows  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  can  raise  cattle  enough 
to  supply  a  continent. 

From  the  mines  and  quarries  of  our  hillsides  and 
mountains  were  extracted  last  year  260  millions  in 
value,  against  twenty  millions  in  1880,  1,200  per 
cent  increase  in  mining;  the  results  in  1905  in  the 
South  being  three  times  as  great  as  from  all  the 
mines  and  quarries  of  New  England. 

In  foreign  commerce,  against  exports  of  $261,- 
000,000  from  Southern  ports  in  1880,  we  find  our 
exports  in  1906  amount  to  $642,000,000.  During 
the  past  five  years  our  exports  have  increased  more 
than  21  per  cent,  while  the  increase  for  all  the  other 
ports  of  the  country  is  less  than  15  per  cent.  In 
the  same  five  vears  the  imports  of  the  United  States 
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increased  46  per  cent,  while  the  increase  of  imports 
through  Southern  harbors  exceeded  75  per  cent. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  South  exported 
raw  cotton  alone  to  foreign  countries  to  the  value 
of  approximately  1,200  million  dollars.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1905-6,  in  addition  to  raw  cotton  exported,  we 
sent  abroad  over  711,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth, 
or  enough  to  furnish  a  suit  of  clothing  to  each  of 
100,000,000  Chinese,  or  other  Orientals,  at  seven 
yards  per  capita. 

The  mighty  development  in  the  cotton  milling 
industry  in  the  Southern  States  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  and  to  have  received  its  great  impetus 
with  the  Atlanta  Exposition  of  1880.  Census  re- 
ports show  that  in  that  year  there  were  only  561,- 
360  spindles  in  the  Southern  States.  In  one  year, 
from  1905  to  1906,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
spindles  in  cotton-growing  States  amounted  to  1,- 
363,537,  or  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  the  total 
number  of  spindles  in  the  whole  South  in  1880, 
while  the  total  number  of  actual  spindles  in  opera- 
tion in  the  South  in  1906  amounted  to  8,994,868,  or 
sixteen  times  as  many  as  we  had  in  1880,  six  times 
as  many  as  we  had  in  1890,  and  twice  as  many  as 
we  had  in  1900,  six  years  ago. 

In  1880  the  New  England  States  consumed  in 
their  cotton  mills  six  times  as  much  cotton  as  the 
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cotton-growing  States.  In  1906  the  cotton-growing 
States  had  not  only  caught  up  with  New  England 
in  the  manufacture  of  raw  cotton,  but  the  Southern 
mills  actually  manufactured  15  per  cent  more 
cotton  than  all  the  mills  in  the  New  England 
States  combined' 

In  other  words,  the  Southern  mills  are  now  man- 
ufacturing approximately  as  much  cotton  as  was 
manufactured  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union  as  late 
as  1890. 

The  cotton  milling  industry  is  the  most  univer- 
sally profitable  and  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Our  cotton  mills  are  rapidly  introducing  their 
products  into  foreign  countries.  In  1895  the  value 
of  manufactured  cotton  goods  exported  amounted 
to  $13,789,000.  By  1906  this  had  increased  prac- 
tically fourfold,  to  $52,994,000.  Our  trade  with  the 
Chinese  is  developing  rapidly.  Ten  years  ago,  in 
1895,  we  sent  them  manufactured  products  valued 
at  $1,723,000.  In  1906  our  shipments  to  China  ag- 
gregated $29,814,075. 

The  diversification  of  Southern  manufacturing 
interests  is  shown  in  the  census  report  of  1905, 
from  which  it  is  seen  that  of  the  339  different  kinds 
of  general  industries  reported  by  this  census,  ap- 
proximately 80  per  cent  are  represented  in  the 
South.  In  other  words,  of  the  many  industries  car- 
ried on  in  the  United  States  there  are  only  about 
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20  per  cent  which  are  not  already  being  carried  on 
also  in  the  Southern  States,  and  these  20  per  cent 
are  industries  of  secondary  importance. 

Of  the  262  different  industries  of  the  South  the 
value  of  the  product  of  the  twelve  principal  ones 
already  exceeds  one  thousand  million  dollars  per 
annum. 

Speaking  here,  I  can  not  forbear  an  allusion  to 
the  magnificent  part  your  own  city  of  Atlanta  has 
played  in  the  work  of  upbuilding.  It  never  can  be 
expressed  in  figures  because  the  power  and  effect 
of  Atlanta's  inspiration  and  leadership,  her  tonic 
force,  are  incalculable  and  beyond  knowledge,  but 
we  may  note  what  the  figures  do  tell  of  this  city, 
forty  years  ago  beleaguered  and  a  battle-ground; 
burned  and  wasted,  a  fallen  and  disniantled  fort- 
ress. 

The  Government  census  of  1905  shows  that  from 
1900  to  1905,  the  value  of  the  products  of  Atlanta's 
manufacturing  establishments  increased  more  than 
75  per  cent — a  larger  relative  increase  than  either 
Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  any  other  large  city  in  the  North  or  West. 

From  1900  to  1905,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  manufactured  products  in  the  whole  United 
States  of  29  per  cent.  The  increase  of  manufac- 
tured products  in  the  State  of  Georgia  for  the  same 
period  was  60  per  cent,  or  larger  than  in  any  other 
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State  in  the  Union  east  of  the  Rockies,  except  the 
Southern  States  of  North  Carolina,  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  where  the  growth  in  manufactures  was 
about  the  same  as  in  Georgia.  The  capital  engaged 
in  manufacturing  in  Georgia  for  1906  shows  the  as- 
tonishing increase  in  six  years  of  70  per  cent. 

As  rapidly  as  their  resources  permitted  it,  the 
Southern  States  have  looked  to  the  increase  of  edu- 
cational facilities  and  the  multiplication  of  the  com- 
mon schools.  The  figures  show  that  the  expendi- 
tures for  public  schools  in  1870-71  in  the  sixteen 
former  slave  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
amounted  to  $10,385,000.  Ten  years  later,  at  the 
close  of  the  period  of  reconstruction,  or  say  1879- 
80,  these  expenditures  amounted  to  $12,678,000. 
It  was  then  that  the  South  really  began  to  recu- 
perate. Expenditures  for  1890  practically  doubled, 
increasing  to  $24,880,000,  while  for  1900,  the  com- 
mon school  expenditures  amounted  to  $34,805,000. 
Year  by  year  the  amount  has  steadily  increased 
until  for  1906  the  money  expended  by  the  sixteen 
slave-holding  Southern  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  education  of  the  young  in  their 
great  public  schools  approximated  $50,000,000. 

Optimist  as  I  am — as  I  can  not  help  being  when 
I  look  backward  to  what  we  have  come  through 
and  overcome,  and  around  me  at  the  evidences  of 
what  we  are  and  have  done — I  know  that  we  have 
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problems  yet  to  solve,  dangers  to  meet,  obstacles 
to  overcome. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  province  to  discuss  the  rights 
or  wrongs,  the  necessity  or  the  possibility  of  the 
avoidance  or  the  voluntary  abolition  of  slavery. 
But  my  feeling  is  that  the  negro,  the  corpse  of  a 
murdered  race,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  dangles 
helpless  about  the  strong  limbs  of  the  South;  a 
weight  upon  her  back — not  a  crushing  weight,  be- 
cause that  sturdy  and  leonine  back  can  not  be 
crushed  by  any  weight  that  may  be  piled  upon  it — 
but  a  weight,  and  hindrance. 

Do  not  understand  me  as  depreciating  or  de- 
nouncing the  negro.  He  has  done  the  best  he  could 
— with  the  opportunities  he  has  had,  wonderfully 
well,  I  think.  Generally  speaking,  and  especially 
when  of  the  older  generations,  he  has  done  his 
humble  and  docile  and  faithful  and  patient  part  in 
building  the  South  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
most  recent.  We,  too,  have  done  our  patient  part 
by  him.  Since  Appomattox  the  Southern  white 
man  has  spent,  as  nearly  as  I  can  gather  from  the 
figures  available,  more  than  $160,000,000  from  his 
own  sweat  and  brain  and  at  the  cost  of  the  educa- 
tion of  his  own  children,  to  be  loyal  to  his  under- 
taking and  to  educate  the  negro.  So  the  negro  has 
outgrown  the  South  for  the  use  it  has  for  him — as 
a  laborer — and  the  South  has  outgrown  or  is  out- 
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growing  fast,  its  dependence  on  negro  labor.  We 
are  educating  him  for  the  larger  opportunities  of- 
fered him  at  the  North,  and  he  is  going  there  in 
numbers  accelerating  every  year. 

From  1890  to  1900  the  negro  population  of  the 
United  States  increased  18  per  cent.  The  increase, 
however,  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States,  in- 
cluding New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  was  more  than  twice  the  average,  or 
43  per  cent,  against  an  average  increase  in  the  six- 
teen Southern  States  of  16  1/2  per  cent,  and  against 
an  increase  for  the  same  period  in  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  of  more  than  24  per  cent. 

We  have  begun  in  the  South  to  replace  the  negro 
with  immigration  under  rulings  by  which  our  ports 
are  thrown  open  wide  to  the  world  of  white  people 
whom  we  can  assimilate — with  whom  in  a  genera- 
tion or  two  we  can  begin  to  amalgamate,  whom  we 
can  accept  as  a  part  of  us.  This  will  continue  to 
drive  the  negro  North;  and  when  he  is  there,  the 
American  people  under  the  unfailing  guidance  of 
God,  may  be  trusted  to  deal  with  him  kindly,  gen- 
erously and  magnanimously,  but  so  effectually  that 
the  divorce  shall  be  eternal,  and  we  shall  have  no 
mongrelized  government  or  race  anywhere  within 
this  Union. 
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As  the  spirit  of  Lee  lives,  so  the  spirit  and  the 
underlying  instincts  and  purposes  of  the  Confed- 
eracy live.  These  were  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
rights  of  the  States,  the  rights  of  local  self-govern- 
ment— the  rights  of  the  individual  against  the  mass 
— even  against  the  Government  itself. 

The  right  of  secession  from  the  Union  was  the 
only  right  the  States  surrendered  at  Appomattox. 
The  other  rights  promised  by  the  Constitution  re- 
main and  ought  to  be  inviolate,  and  in  the  defense 
of  them  California  is  as  immediately  and  as  deeoly 
interested  as  Virginia ;  Massachusetts  is  as  anxious 
and  determined  as  Florida.  The  tendency  toward 
centralization  of  power  and  authority  extends  from 
the  Government  to  the  corporations,  and  the  indi- 
vidual stockholder  and  the  minority  find  themselves 
alike  heloless,  their  rights  disregarded,  their  pro- 
tests unheeded,  their  interests  not  considered; 
against  all  this  it  is  the  right,  the  duty  and  the  high 
privilege  of  Lee's  people  to  fight  and  lead  the  way. 

The  country  is  caught — but  onlv  for  the  moment 
— between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone ;  we  have 
incorporated  capital  and  power  on  the  one  side 
threatening  our  very  right  to  breathe.  We  have 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  other  side  offer- 
ing rescue  at  the  cost  of  breaking  the  bulwarks  of 
the    State    lines,    making    the    imperial    common- 
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wealths  dependencies — the  surrender  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States. 

Steady  and  stern  and  sure  of  purpose  as  Lee's 
veterans  with  measured  tramp  moving  on  to  battle, 
let  the  States  of  the  South  move;  the  States  that 
never  have  and  never  can  be  frightened  or  bought, 
because  their  people  can  not  be  scared  or  bribed. 

This  time  the  Union  will  be  with  them  in  the  de- 
mand that  the  Central  Government  shall  recognize 
itself  as  the  servant  of  the  States,  bound  to  help  and 
serve  them,  pledged  and  doubly  bound  by  double 
and  inviolate  vow  not  to  attemot  to  usurp  their 
functions  or  powers,  nor  to  disregard  their  preroga- 
tives. 

Gigantic  combinations  of  caoital  are  neither 
healthy  nor  necessary  for  the  surest  and  highest  de- 
velopment of  a  country.  The  great  question  is, 
how  big  is  it  good  to  be.  and  at  what  ooint  should 
"sovereign  law,  the  State's  collected  will,"  step  in 
and  say,  "so  far  shalt  thou  come  and  no  further, 
and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed."  The 
cotton  mill  industry  has  enjoyed  tremendou0 
growth  without  the  interposition  of  a  Trust.  In 
fact,  an  attempt  was  made  to  organize  a  cotton  mill 
trust  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  cotton  mills  which 
were  taken  into  that  combination  failed  inglo- 
riously. 

I  have  no  fear  concerning  any  of  these  things. 
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I  have  supreme  confidence  in  our  fellow-citizens  of 
the  East  and  the  North  and  the  West.  Their  ac- 
ceptance now  of  Lee  as  the  supreme — the  sublime, 
the  ideal  and  the  perfect  type  of  American  man- 
hood and  soldiership  is  evidence  enough  for  me  of 
their  magnanimous  and  eager  seeking  of  the  best 
and  the  highest. 

Forty-two  years  after  Lee's  surrender,  thirty-six 
years  after  Lee's  death,  they  have  become  Lee's 
people.  Was  ever  such  a  wonderfully  sublime  cli- 
max— such  a  glittering  and  amazing  and  per- 
fectly beautiful  crown  of  transcendent  glory  in  the 
career  of  any  hero  of  history  before — that  after 
forty  years  his  former  and  conquering  enemies  ac- 
cept him  as  an  ideal  and  guide,  and  teacher  of  man- 
hood and  of  the  stern  and  clean  military  virtues ! 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  tribute  of  your  own 
matchless  orator,  Ben  Hill,  to  Lee,  most  appropri- 
ate now  for  quotation  at  the  honoring  of  Lee's  hun- 
dredth birthday: 

"He  was  a  foe  without  hate,  a  friend  with- 
out treachery,  a  soldier  without  cruelty,  a  vic- 
tor without  oppression,  and  a  victim  without 
murmuring.  He  was  a  public  officer  without 
vices,  a  private  citizen  without  wrong ;  a  neigh- 
bor without  reproach,  a  Christian  without 
hypocrisy,  and  a  man  without  guile.  He  was 
Caesar  without  his  ambition ;  Frederick  with- 
out his  tyranny;  Napoleon  without  his  selfish- 
ness,   and    Washington    without    his    reward. 
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He  was  as  obedient  to  authority  as  a  servant, 
and  royal  in  authority  as  a  true  king.  He  was 
gentle  as  a  woman  in  life,  and  modest  and  pure 
as  a  virgin  in  thought.  Watchful  as  a  Roman 
vestal  in  duty,  submissive  to  law  as  Socrates, 
and  grand  in  battle  as  Archilles !" 

My  dream  is — my  confident  hope  is — that  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Union,  with  their  marvel- 
ous gifts  of  soil  and  climate,  and  carrying  an  abun- 
dant production,  and  their  unconquered  manhood 
and  womanhood,  will  presently  be  in  the  van  of  this 
Union  of  States  and  will  lead  it  on  to  compelling 
power  for  peace  and  growth  in  the  world — power 
of  wealth  and  strength  and  moral  influence — what- 
ever be  the  process,  however  many  the  years  that 
may  be  required  for  the  fulfillment. 

My  earnest  hope  and  prayer  are  that  in  the  ad- 
vance of  our  country  toward  world  supremacy,  as 
in  the  advance  of  the  South  from  ashes  and  dark- 
ness and  desolation  to  prosperity  and  wealth;  all 
our  going  may  be  guided  by  the  manly  honesty,  the 
supreme  courage,  the  purity  of  thought  of  Lee ;  and 
that  the  new  South,  however  brilliant  its  future 
may  be,  shall  be  governed  always  and  incite  others 
to  be  governed  by  the  rigid  sense  of  personal 
honor,  the  high  chivalry,  the  plain,  straightforward 
dealing,  and  the  fine  sense  of  integrity  that  marked 
and  honored  the  old  South,  and  has  made  the  mem- 
ory, the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  it  imperishable. 
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